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We trust such will be the case. The Acade- 
my stands second to no school in the territory 
and it has a prestige that will keep it attached 
to the hearts of the people. Let the present 


| students work up a lively interest among their 


associates during vacation so that next year 
students will flock here even more eagerly 
than in the past. 


bie Brigham Young . Academy Normal 


CONTENTS: Summer School is now definitely arranged 
PO ee - : : t47\for. Col. Parker, Principal of the Cook 
ormmenc n xercises = bal i 14 3 
Examinations . : . . 149| County Normal School, and wife are engaged 
Sholarchips and Cha - : - ie 
esac ais “*? to lecture, the house is secured, terms of tuition 
Our Flag and Her Unfurling on Ensign Peak ~— - tso/are decided on and a day is appointed to sell 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION: ; ays, Agee 
Dice cad Bete ator mache : : ns tickets entitling the holder to admission and a 
Religion iu the School Room - 153 | seat. 
The Normal Training School Under the Direction 2 : 
of G. H. Brimhall = = . 153 Col. Parker is an educator of national repu- 
Scriptual Pedagogy - - - = 154 : . e A 
VARIOUS TOPICS: tation. His methods have been approved by 
The Letter “ U.' : : 1s4/the leading teachers in the country, and his 
Brigham Young ae Conisneoment eee 154 ‘ : : A : 
Normal Day : 2 : 2 155|enthusiasm is simply captivating to all who 
LOCALS : : : - : - : 756/come within his reach. He has made Cook 


EDITORIALS. 
HIS number closes volume I of Tux 
NormMat., and we trust it has commenced a 
work that will continue to grow as succeeding 
school years come in their turn, bringing with 
them students more and more qualified for con- 
ducting a representative magazine. 

The publishing of Taz Norman has ip- 
volved considerable Jabor and we hav’nt run 
the gauatlet without making mistakes both from 
inexperience and inability, but we trust that 
our successors may profit by our errors and 
experience and that THE a will 1 apo 
from year to year. 


HE spirit of education is growing among 
the people of Utah and the young people 
are making strenuous efforts to put more time 


to study. Judging from the public palse 
there will be over 800 students at the Acade- 
my next year, and some even predict an attend- 
ance of one thousand. 


County Normal one of the leading, if not the 
leading normal training school in the United 
States. 

Mrs. Parker as a lecturer on Elocution and 
the Delsarte Method of Expression stands in 
the foremost ranks. Dr. Gordy of Athens, 
Ohio, who gave such interesting lectures in the 
Academy not long ago made the remark that 
‘Mrs. Parker is the best teacher of reading in 
America,” 

The School will open Aug. Ist, next in the 
new Academy building at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Lectures will be given two hours in the fore- 
noon, two in the afternoon and one in the 
evening by the following corps of teachers: 
Cou. Francis W. Parker, Dr. K. G. Mazszr, 
Mrs. Parxmr, Dr. Jas. EK. Tatmaee, 
Pror, W. J. Stewart, Dre. M. H. Harpy, 

Pror. B. Ciurr, Jr., 

Pror. G. H. Brimaaun, 
With such an array of instructors, comment 
on the quality of the work to ‘be done is un- 
necessary. 
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Besides the lecture work, an interesting 
feature of the Summer Schools is the holding 
of County Conventions. Salt Lake County, 
Utah Co., Davis Co., Weber Co., Wasatch Co., 
Juab Co., Millard Co., Sanpete Co., and Tooele 
Co. have signified their intention of holding 
their official convention at Provo during the 
second week of the Summer School. This 
alone, were Col. Parker not coming would be 
sufficient to attract here scores of live teachers 
who are anxious to aquaint themselves with 
modern methods in education. 

Every preparation will be made by the good 
people of Provo to provide comfortable quar- 
ters for those who attend the school, and we 
predict that none will leave feeling that Provo 
is unable to accommodate four hundred visitors. 

The terms for tuition have been announced 
as ($6.00 for single tickets, $5.00 a piece for 
tickets in clubs of ten or more, and special 
rates to normal classes at present attending 
school. The sale of tickets and the assign- 
ment of seats will take place on Friday at 1 
o'clock p. m., in Room 9 of the Academy. 
Seats will be assigned in the order of the 
application. We predict a big attendance and 
a profitable time. Perhaps the greatest num- 
ber of teachers ever assembled in any one 
house in Utah will sit in Room D to hear Col. 
Parker, The good effects of the school will 
not be confined to any one county but will be 
felt by the territory as a whole. New life wil) 
be enthused in the school and new hope and 
energy will take possession of the teachers. 
It now remains for trustees and school officers 
to signify their approval of these means of 
school advancement by a corresponding in- 
erease of salary to all teachers who attend the 
Summer School. 


Te students are making strenuous efforts to 
get out an exellent commencement annual 
and we predict that their labors will be suceess- 
full. This annual will contain the various 
exercises of commencement week, prominent 
features being the Normal day and Academie 
day exercises,—the program of the former 
being priuted in this issue of Tu Normat. 
Beneficial results cannot fail to follow the 


publication of a commencement annual, as it 
will place before the public in an enduring 
form the literary efforts of the students and 
thereby exhibit their efficiency. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


a will be an easy matter to make the coming 
commencement eXercises surpass anything 
that has preceded; but it must be by a united 
effort on the part of all. ‘Those who have 
speeches to give should not be content with a 
partial preparation. The very best under the 
circumstances alone should suffice, The same 
is true of those who have songs or instru- 
mental music. 

The committee on decoration should spare 
no pains to make room D look pleasant and 
inviting, and the reception committees and 
ushers should take particular care to make all 
visitors feel at ease. 

It cannot be expected that the athletic sports 
will be above the common, for not much time 
has been spent in practice; but the contestants 
should do their best and be content with noth- 
ing short. E 

The military drill, we have no doubt, will 
be an attractive feature. Lieutenant Johnston 
has worked faithfully and hard to bring the 
boys up to a proper standard, and should there 
be a failure it will not be his fault. But we 
think that every man in every company should 
feel himself personally responsible for success, 
and though but one company can win the 
prize, the contest in every case should be close 
and honorable in the highest degree to the 
loser. 

Of course the Commercial Students will 
have a good day. Theirs was an excellent 
program last year, and if they surpass it this, 
they must step forward with a will. 

The Normals are doing their best to have a 
day worthy of their class, and from the present 
outlook they will succeed, 

Every student, too, should invite his friends 
and relatives to attend the whole week’s exer- 
cises. They will be profited thereby and the 
school will also be benefitted. Let us all unite 
in bringing to Provo a big crowd and showing 
what the school can do, 
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We must not fail to mention the Art Exhibit 
under the direction of Prof. Hafen. Bro. 
Haten stands among the foremost in his pro- 
fession in the west. His workin Paris, France, 
attracted considerable attention, and it, to- 
gether with Mrs. Young’s, who is herself a true 
artist, cannot help but be of interest to all who 
may visit the Academy. 

To the teachers and those interested in the 
study of educational methods, the practical 
illustration of the methods of the Normal 
Training School cannot but be interesting. 

All normals will be close observers of this 
part of the exercises and doubtless many teach- 
ers from abroad will see it. 


On the whole, we predict a grand closing of 


what has been an eventful academic year. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


ROM now on until school closes examina- 
tions will hold full sway in the Academy. 
The average student is already beginning to 
tremble while even the best have much doubt- 
ing and many misgivings. Why these feelings 


‘of fear? Is it because students have not 
worked faithfully and hard during the 
semester? No, surely not. For those who 


have worked the hardest fear and tremble as 
much, if not more, than the least studious. 

It is because an examination under the most 
favorable circumstances is a “grind.” Students 
gee in it a chance for a miss, A date may have 
dropped out of their remembrance, or a certain 
fact may have left them which would throw 
out their whole paper. And as long as there 
is a chance for a failure the anxiety and nerv- 
ousness of the pupil increases that chance. 

We heartily accord with the ideas of the 
Faculty on this subject that examinations 
should count two-fifths, and general class 
work three-fifths in the final results. We can 
even go further and state that the general class 
work should count five-fitths. What! we hear 
some teachers say, would you do away with 
examinations altogether? In some cases we 
would. Where a student has attended faith- 
fully throughout the whole year, and passed in 
every recitation well, what need is there of an 


examination? A thorough review will answer 
every purpose. We believe that the day is not 
far distant when the obnoxious “exams” as 
they are now carried on in some schools will 
be a thing of the past, and if we read aright 
the thoughts of some of the leading teachers 
in the Academy, this school will not be behind 
in this advancement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND CHAIRS. 


NE of the best things that the friends and 
patrons of the B. Y. Academy could do 
for her at the present time would be to work 
up a desire among the people to establish 
scholarships in connection with this institution 
and also to endow various professional chairs, 
such as a “chair of mathematics,” a “chair of 


iseience,” a “chair of art,” of “oratory,” or of 


“history,” a “chair of pedagogy,” ete. 

For instance, some rich man is interested in 
the promotion of science in the Academy, he 
will then endow or establish a “chair of 
science” and appropriate enough of his means 
to pay the salary of a professional in that line 
and also to fit up an extensive laboratory, that 
the work might be successsfully prosecuted. 

Another wealthy person in sympathy with 
oratory would endow a “chair of oratory,” in 
order that that art or science might be highly 
developed, and so on through the list. 

Persons with more limited means could 
appropriate enough to pay for the education of 
one or more students in any of the courses 
offered and thereby enable many more to at- 
tend school than otherwise. These scholar- 
ships, of course, would be based on certain 
stipulations, by complying with which ap- 
plicants could receive the benefits of them. 

It will take some time, no doubt, to work 
the public up to this condition of things, but 
there is no reason why it cannot be done here 
as well as in thousands of colleges in the east 
and in the west. Every college of note has its 
scholarships and its endowed chairs, education 
being thus assisted and promoted to the 
greatest heights. 

Let the beginning of next school year see a 
few scholarships, at least, in connection with 
our growing Academy. 
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The following oration recieved the third prize at the 
contest held in the Academy some time ago. 


OUR FLAG AND HER UNFURLING ON 
ENSIGN PEAK. 


Teachers, Fellow-students, and Friends : 


Pardon us if we fail, extend sympathy and 
charity if our adresses are imperfect, or want- 
ing in force and eloquence. Our experience 
has been limited, our research slight, our tray- 
els few. Nevertheless, we have been endowed 
by nature with a reverence, a patriotic admira- 
tion for our country, her constitution, her 
laws, her liberties, her independence. We 
have been taught from infancy to look upon 
the stars and stripes with feelings of love and 
adoration. If there is one feature more than 
another in our surroundings, that we are proud 
of, or feel to thank God for, itis that we are 
Americans, that we rest under the eagle and 
are entitled to full protection of “our dear old 
flag.” We have been accused of having been 
unpatriotic, nay even of treason, but let history 
tell its own tale. Strange and incomprehensi- 
ble indeed, have been the actions of our peo- 
ple, if this terrible accusation be true. Where 
ean you find men and women who, under 
similar circumstances would do as they have 
done? Weare aloyal people. Patriotism isa 
part of our very being. The air we breathe is 
impregnated with a love of liberty. Our ances- 
tors fought and died in the wars that made this 
country. Our nearest relatives freely gave 
their lives to save the union and the stars and 
stripes. Major Anderson, wheu forced to sur- 
render, fired the last remnant of his gun- 
powder in asalute to the red, white and blue. 


At the dreadful battle of Lake Erie, the 
American soldiers were disheartened and were 
going to leave their ship, when one of the 
wounded officers saw the flag still “gallantly 
streaming” and called out “Don’t give up the 
ship.” They did not: victory was their reward. 

Our flag floats from the ship mast in every 
civilized port—she is respected by every nation 
on the globe. Our navy is a power in the 
land, The cavalry,infantry, and artillery have 
been felt a mighty force. On these points 
the patriot dwells with pride and admiration— 
but [do not think there is a people on the 
earth, who respect their flag more than we do 
ours, or there never was a band of patriots in 
all our country’s broad domain, who loved the 
stars and stripes, more than did our worthy 
ceterans—the pioneers of 47 .Friends: take into 
vonsideration their circumstances. They were 


driven from home, friends and relatives, suffer- 
ed violence, persecution, some of them death 
at the hands of men who marched under this 
same flag. The pioneers were compelled to go 
into the wilderness poorly provided for such a 
journey. They were unprotected, abandoned, 
desolate, driven to a barren sage brush plain to 
die. Starvation seemed inevitable. They had 
no-pilot but the stars of heaven, no deliverance 
but from the God above. What was their 
crime that they should be so dealt with? They 
asserted the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. The 
religion taught and wished to implant in the 
hearts of the people, principles of benevelence, 
temperance, justice and truth, principles which 
are the very corner stones of a nation’s prosper- 
ity. Yet our government when appealed to 
replied: “Gentlemen your cause is just, but I 
can do nothing for you.” After a journey, on 
which they suffered untold hardships, the pio- 
neers arrived in the valley of Great Salt Lake, 
broken in everything but spirit, poor in every- 
thing but faith and courage. Then did they 
throw off all allegiance to the United States 
and declare themselves independent of that 
government and hoist another flag than that of 
the union? No. They praised and thanked 
God, but next to God came the stars and 
stripes. They were over a thousand miles 
from any United States official, not even on 
government land, as no treaty had then been 
made with Mexico. So there was no compul- 
sion in any of their actions, They were 
separated forever from the region that gaye 
them birth, a new life awaited them here, but 
they wished to hoist a banner under which to 
build their homes. So as soon as they were 
all camped in the valley, their leader, one of 
the greatest heroes that ever graced the pages 
of history, ascended Ensign Peak and there, in 
the sunlight, with purity of heart and supreme 
love of country, unfurled that glorious ensign 
of liberty, emblem of equal rights to all men. 
We will not say ’twas with the same feeling 
to countrymen, that filled the soldier’s breasts 
at Fort Sumter, but protest ’twas with just as 
sincere love for the daughters of the constitu- 
tion, the founders of our republic, and for the 
star spangled banner. The unfurling of the 
stars and stripes on Ensign Peak was the 
greatest compliment ever paid to that proud 
flag. 

The pioneers were brought to this land by 
the spirit of their religion. They lived in its 
hope and journeyedin its light. The first morn- 
ing that beamed on them after their arrival, 
saw them already at home in their own coun- 
try, and that flag which has guided our heroes 
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to victory, glory and renown, proudly waved 
o’er them in the morning breezes, 

Who could wish his country’s beginning 
otherwise? The foundation of government in 
Utah was laid under the light of Christian 
religion—her first existence was with intelli- 
gence, her first breath the inspiration of tree- 
dom. 

That bright July day, the people who had 
suffered so much, felt that they were no longer 
in caverns of darkness but stood forth in broad 
light of day and enjoyed the fresh air of lib- 
erty. 

Causes bring their own result, yet I cannot 
believe our early settlers, more than those of 
the present day, ever by deed or thought, 
wished to be unloyal to our government. 

Ensign Peak is the shrine of liberty, the 
altar at which the pioneers paid their devotion 
to God. Sacred is that mount, for in its soil 
was planted the flower of the true religion and 
liberty—a flower destined to perpetual bloom, 
Its verdure has stood the sultry blasts of sum- 
mer, and the chilling winds of autumn. It 
has defied winter; it will defy all climate and 
all time, and will continue to spread its petals 
to the world, and to exhale an ever-living odor 
and fragrance, td_the last syllable of recorded 
time. 

We do not wish to believe there is a son or 
daughter born in Utah, who does not look with 
pride and reverence on our “Emblem of 
American Independence,” the red, white and 
blue. 

The grand, beautiful scenery, high altitude 
of our country, her climate, majestic moun- 
tains, lofty trees, artistic lakes, rivers and val- 
leys, are all incentives to exalted thought, 
strength and broad, liberal comprehension. 

The natural elements of our country engen- 
der a love of freedom. 

Madam de Stael, once remarked that from 
mountains came nothing but fire and the sword. 
From our mountains, indeed, there come both 
fire and the sword, not the fire of devestation 
and desolation, or the sword of plunder and 
massacre; but itis the fire of liberty and the 
sword of patriotism. 

As a shining star remains the memory of 
Brigham Young, the modern Moses who led 
{srael to the promised land; Brigham Young, 
the first governor of our Territory; Brigham 
Young, the founder of the noble “ Temple of 
Learning,” we now have the pleasure and 
honor of attending; Brigham Young, the first 
man who unfurled the Stars and Stripes in 
“ Utah the Queen of the West.” 


Francis Seott Key was inspired with grand 
and holy thoughts, to which he did ample jus- 
tice in that divine ballad, “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Who, even a mere child, can hear 
this song, without being moved almost to tears ! 
and as we grow older and read history, such 
acts as those of Paul Jones, the first man who 
unfurled our flag. Young Montgomery who 
scaled the heights of Quebec, with hundreds 
of other equally daring and noble deeds, have 
fired our blood, quickened our pulse, and made 
us almost worship our country. The heroes of 
books have so endeared themselves to us, that 
we all wish we could enlist as soldiers; but no, 
on second thought we would not wish to do 
this but will aim to live and learn the laws of 
our country, their full meaning, appreciate 
their grand advantages, and so work, that we 
may shed a ray of light a distance off. That 
we may prove to the world our sincerity of 
purpose, and the justice of our demands; that 
we by right of principle and equality, are legal 
citizens of the United States; entitled to all the 
privileges and blessings our Constitution guar- 
antees every recognized subject. 

Could the President, his Cabinet and Con- 
gress, at the present time, read the feelings of 
Utah’s women in connection with the affairs of 
state, say nothing of the men, they would not 
think we are lacking in patriotism or love of 
flag and country. very fiber of our being is 
strengthened with memory, every heart-throb 
sincere in its beat, every point in history col- 
jected with fondness and pride, when associated 
with the daring bravery of our old soldiery; 
the noble lives and grand endeavors of the ~ 
administraotrs of American laws, our God 
inspired Constitution and Declaraiton of Inde- 
pendence. 

We live under a government that is free and 
popular in its forms, founded upon principles 
of equality, and so constructed, we hope, as to 
last forever. As every star in the firmament 
tends to hghten up the heavens by night, so 
shall each good act, noble deed, and worthy 
lite of Utah’s children, assist in brightening, 
bettering, and glorifying the name of God’s 
people, and such we profess to be. 

And how proudly o’er us waves the red, 
white and blue, emblem of unity, purity and 
truth. Sacred is every thread in the ground 
work of that banner which cements the union 
of our hearts— 


‘Forever float that standard sheet 

Where breathes the foe, but falls before it. 
‘With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And freedom’s banner floating o’er us.’’ 


Julia A. Farnsworth, Beaver. 
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DUTIES AND PREROGATIVES OF 
TEACHERS. 


When one sets out to assume the duties and 
responsibilities of a teacher, the first question 
that confronts him after having satisfied him- 
self and the examining committee as to his 
qualifications, is his legal relation to school 
officers, pupils, parents and the general public. 
He must have well defined ideas of rights, 
duties and prerogatives in general, and of 
these topies as applied to school affairs in par- 
ticular. In my opinion the cause of many 
failures among young persons who assume the 
teacher’s office, is directly traceable to their 
want of a definite knowledge of the relations 
above mentioned. 

It is to be regretted that our statutes do 
not more clearly mark out the scope and limi- 
tations of the authority of school officers and 
teachers, We must resort, therefore, to the 
common law—that is the decisions of courts 
given from time to time as these questions 
have come before them. First, let us give a 
synopsis of the “duties of teachers” as pre- 
scribed in our school law. 

The teacher on commencing a term must 
give notice to the County Superintendent of 
the time of commencing, and the probable 
time when the school will close. Tach teacher 
must be the holder of a valid certificate before 
he can enter upon his duties. ‘Teachers must 
keep the school register in the form required 
by the commissioner of schools, and at the end 
of each term, make reports in duplicates. 
Teachers are required to give instructions in 
the subjects mentioned in the law—and accord- 
ing to the outline prescribed by the school 
board. 

When a teacher’s institute is to be held, 
the teacher at the peril of his position, must 
attend such institute. Teachers may suspend 
pupils from school, but cannot expel without 
the order of the trustees. They shall enforce 
the use of text books and all rules and regula- 
tions of the board. 

No atheistic, infidel or sectarian doctrine 
shall be tanght in any public school; but it is 
incumbent on teachers to give instructions in 
truthfulness, temperance, purity, patriotism and 
industry. 

This is not an exhaustive statement by 
any means, of what a teacher should know of 
our school law. Every teacher should be 
thoroughly conversant with each of the 135 of 
its sections, besides making himself acquainted 
with the rulings of courts as before mentioned. 


For this purpose I recommend a little work 
entitled, “ Law of Publie Schools,” by Finley 
Burke, published by the American Book Com- 
pany. 

In school matters. as in ether govern- 
mental affairs, there is a downward distribution 
of powers from the sovereign people, and each 
officer within that delegated sphere is supreme. 

By the election of school boards, the 
people hand over to them all necessary au- 
thority to manage the schools and their re- 
sources. And when this authority is once 
given it cannot be recalled. Therefore the 
people cannot dictate as to who shall be en- 
gaged as teachers, what kind of apparatus shall 
be used, what shall be the regulations of the 
schools, ete. These and like powers are with- 
inthe province of the board alone. The board 
may in. turn delegate to a superintendent or 
principal a part of their duties or prerogatives, 
and-when this is done it is no more subject 
to be recalled than in the case stated. 

Teachers within their respective spheres 
are as free from dictation or interference as the 


| trustees, or the superintendent or principal are 


within theirs. 

Teachers, like all good citizens, must 
learn to submit to properly constituted au- 
thority, and at the same time to maintain a 
manly independence as to their prepogatives 
and privileges. The board has charge of the 
general direction, management and support of 
the schools; the employment of teachers, the 
adoption of the course of study, and the mak- 
ing of general rules and regulations tor the 
government of the schools. 

The superintendent may advise and direct 
teachers in regard to classification, instruction, 
government and discipline; and_ shall see 
that the regulations of the school and the re- 
quirements of the law are complied with. He 
is ex-officio chairman of the Board of Exam- 
iners. 

The prerogatives of the teacher are to ar- 
range the program; to seat the pupils; to 
determine the mode of recitation and the 
methods of insruction and government within 
the limits mentioned above. When there is 
no city superintendent or principal, the 
teacher’s prerogatives will be very much 
enlarged. The legislature or the board must 
prescribe what branches are to be taught. The 
teacher has no legal right, whatever, to intro- 
duce a study or a text book without authority 
from one of the two sources above mentioned. 
While courts uphold rules which require reg- 
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ularity of attendance, the teacher will not be 
justified in employing any harsh or unnatural 
means to enforce them, such as barring the 
‘door against pupils in inclement weather and 
the like. The law will sustain teachers in in- 
flicting corporal punishment when it is reason- 
able and for a sufficient cause. Indeed, the 
teacher, during the school hours, stands in the 
same relation to the pupils as parents do at 
home. Inthe language of the law the teacher 
is in loco parentis, and this relation begins when 
the pupil leaves home and extends till he 
returns. 

Pupils may be legally detained after school 
for discipline or to learn a lesson. 

I neglected to mention in its proper place 
that teachers must have written contracts with 
school boards in all cases. 

Thus briefly I have reviewed some of the 
duties, privileges and prerogatives of teachers 
to indicate within what general bounds. they 
may operate. While teachers and school 
boards should have a distinct understanding of 
their legal relations, it is not always best to 
insist upon a literal compliance with them. 
No teacher should allow his rights to be 
assailed; but where there can be concerted 
action, it will add strength and barmony to 
the teacher’s operations. 


Ei. A. Wilson. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


HOWARD R. DRIGGS. 


One of the suggestions agitating the educa- 
tional world today is: “Shall religion be 
taught in the school-room?” While there are 
many objections to giving any dogmatic in- 
struction in theology in our common schools 
yet there is, it seems to me, no reason why this 
all-important science, taken on a broad basis, 
cannot receive its due attention in our public 
halls of learning. 

“The sole aim and end of education,” says 
Col. Parker, “is the development of charac- 
ter.” All modern educators agree that love of 
truth, justice, mercy, benevolence, self-control, 
and humility are some of the essentials to an 
ideal character. Then, in the light of these 
conclusions, we ask, Where can be found a 
study or science that tends so directly to the 
development of these God-given attributes as 
does religion? Where can be found better 
precepts to give, or better examples to hold 
before a child for him to emulate, than those 
laid down by the grandest character the world 
has ever produced? (our Savior). His sufter- 
ings, his implicit obedience to his Father’s 


command, and above all his noble character, 
are lessons which sink deep into the hearts of 
the young. 

Take a young boy just starting out in life 
with everything before him, give him an intel- 
lectual and physical education without a regard 
to his moral and spiritual development; let 
him believe that he is in the work and sport of 
chance and when he begins life’s stormy voyage 
alone, nine times out of ten, he will be strand- 
ed on the shoals of adversity, or be wrecked 
on the rocks of misery and degredation. 

On the other hand take a young man in 
simular circumstances, give in connection with 
his intellectual and physical traiuing a spiritual 
education; teach him to love and revere the 
God who made all things, and when he is 
called to battle with the vicissitudes of life he 
will ever be found by the side of truth and 
houor, fighting bravely for their cause. 

Then I say, let religion in her highest forms 
receive a kindly welcome from those at whose 
hands lies, to a great extent, the future of the 
sons and daughters of this nation, for she is 
born of heaven and brings honor and glory to 
all who abide by her precepts. 


THE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF G. H. BRIMHALL. 


Twenty of the second year Normals have 
been engaged in this work, one hundred and 
two of the Preparatory School have been en- 
rolled in the eight. grades of the Training 
School, and five critic teachers have noted 
carefully cach day the character of the work, 

The chief aim has been to give the Normals 
an opportunity of making a practical applica- 
tion of the principles of education with which 
they have become acquainted in their courses 
in theory of teaching. 

The Normals have operated in two sections, 
the members of one section have been engaged 
in teaching, the others have taken observations; 
these observations have been taken from the 
standpoint of noting points of excellence with 
a view of how to improve on them and also of 
taking note of the failures with a view of how 
to avoid, 

One hour each day has been devoted to 
actual training exercises in the eight grades 
and half an hour to criticism of the work. 

Each Normal has been required to make a 
new program for each grade, plan the lessons 
in advance, and to be prepared to show the 
philosophical relationship between this prac- 
tice and the principles of education underlying 
them. 
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While non-compulsory attendance of pupils 
has been a seeming obstacle in one direction 
it has proven a potent factor of good in 
another, as it has created a necessity for the 
teachers working on that psychological princi- 
ple of first creating interest, second securing 
attention and making proper use of the atten- 
tion in the work of informing the mind, and 
habitually forming the entire being in a line of 
development and culture. Criticisms have 
been made with the view of encouragement as 
well as correction and have without. exception 
been taken, as they have been given, kindly 
and with seeming profit by all interested. 
And from criticism some of the most difficult 
points in the various branches of the curricu- 
lum have been discussed and the most im- 
proved methods and devices brought into 
execution—in some instances very excellent 
devices have been invented by the Normals. 

In regard to the directorship each one has 
received a personal visit by the director every 
day and a careful summary of the success and 
failures recorded. 

The whole work has been conducted with 
close adherence to the suggestions of the 
principal and the results are apparantly pleas- 
ing to the pupils who feel that they have been 
aided in their regular work, gratifying to the 
Normals who entertain a consciousness of not 
only knowing what should be done but also of 
how to do it somewhat professionally. 

We believe that this new work has done 
something and will do much towards the eleva- 
tion of the practice of teaching and training, 
and to the discouragement of inefficiency and 
quackery in the noblest of professions. 


SCRIPTURAL PEDAGOGY. 


The lecture delivered by Prof. G. H. Brim- 
hall before the Pedagogium was brimfull ot 
bright thoughts well expressed. The subject 
was treated under periodical divisions: The 
Adamic, Noahian, Abrahamic, Mosaic, and 
Nephitic, the Meridian of times, Fullness of 
times, and the Millennium, Jesus Christ was 
graphically shown to be the greatest of educat- 
ors, in every parable a lesson was taught and 
taught by the Socratic Method. Whenever 
the Church of God has been upon the earth 
the discipline has been most wonderful, 
Scriptural Pedagogy is indeed the great key- 
stone to instruction, and by the study of the 
best works in connection with it, a better in- 
sight and a clearer understanding can be 
gained. 

The practical orginality and characteristic 
clearness of the lecturer made it most interest- 
ing and instructive throughout. 


VARIOUS TOPICS. 


LE LC CROLL ELC Tat tT TTT a TD 


THE LETTER «‘U.”’ 


The late legislature changed the name of 
the “ University of Deseret” to the “University 
of Utah.” Abbreviated the name will be the 
1 of 

A move has been on foot for some years 
past to establish a “ Young University ” in 
honor of our late respected President Brigham 
Young. Abbreviated this name will be the 
(a4 Y,. UU,” 

It is also known, perhaps, that in Ogden 
there is to be established a university to be 
ealled the “Utah University.” Abbreviated 
this name will be the “ U. U.” 

At the late conference the people voted to 
establish a “ Church University. Abbreviated 
this name will be the “C.U.” Then we will 
have the U. of U., the Y. U., the U. U., and 
the C. U. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG ACADEMY COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES. 


May 17-20, 1892. 


Tuesday, May 17th, 12:30 o’clock p. m. 
Opening of Art Exhibit under the direction 
of Prof. Hafen. Continues during the week. 
Practical illustration of methods of the 
Normal Training School. 

Wednesday, 18th, Field Day Exercises. 

10 a.m. Athletic sports and Military drill 
contest on the campus. 
2p.m. Base Ball game on the public square. 

Thursday, 19th, 10 a.m. Normal Day Exercises, 
2 p.,m. Meeting and organization of the 
Alumni. All graduates and former students 
of the Academy are invited to be present. 

Friday, 20th, 10 a.m. General commencement 
Exercises. 


PROGRAM, 


Song, “The B, ¥, A.” = 
Prayer. 9 
Music “ < Selection, by Orchestra 
Principal’s Reports, 
Address by the President of the Board. 
Song and Chorus, Hark the M@:ry Voice of 
Spring - Miss Hannah Clark and Choir. 
Awarding Certificates. Speechej by members 
of the Board and distinguishe¢, visitors. 
Closing Song - + wt ee «. 6Ohor 
Benediction. { 
2p. m., Commercial College TP ty. 
Patrons of the school and the » iblic in gen- 


Acadeniy Choir 
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eral are outa) invited to attend all the exer- 
cises. 
Friday evening the Commencement Ball will 
be given. 
B. Crue, Jr., 
Principal. 


NORMAL DAY. 


The program committee submitted the fol- 
lowing for “Normal Day,” May 19th, 1892: 


Opepinge Selection: i secs.:5¢ccy ccnaees Orchestra 
TAVOCBHOM  iicecc es Chaplain Alonzo Hinckley 
Invocation to Harmony....4th Ward Glee Club 
President’s Address......... W. M. McKendrick 
Clase HUStOPY.<cer:sc.seocce: Irena Mendenhall 
Joseph Horne, Frank Evans 
Quartette... | Wp M. Warner, W. D. Roberts 
Omen OUey es a eee B. 8. Hinckley 
LO WERGIO i iy eee Boshard and Pyne 
TORO Mang s eee er reer Miss Louise Keller 
Selection............ Garden City Mandolin Club 
(Vass EMM OY cite. bccn esses J. W. Booth 


Duette, Misses Hannah Clark and Lydia Wilson 
Original Class Poem............... I. M. Warner 


PyamorS lg sd e akes Prof. H. E. Giles 
Class Prognostication...... MissMabel Thurman 
RC CEIMOND ae ee Orchestra 
Veledict ty 26 ce ee aces eas O. W. Andelin 


Original Class Song (Vernon)...B. Y. A. Choir 
BenOGiHOm.aiccecxs sce avers Chaplain Hinckley 


“ The teacher who drills his class merely for 
the ordeal of the approaching examination is 
drilling thera into routine and out of real 
study.” 

“A teacher who can speak to the eye as 
well as to the ear works with a compound 
lever. With young children, seeing is believ- 
ing. When the ear is dull or jaded, the eye is 
wide awake. In physical geography, in par- 
ticular, the foundation of which, as a study, 


should be laid quite early, the crayon is of 


incalculable value. The visible illustration 
makes the oral description really lively and 
definite.” 


“Were achers and parents aware of the 
paramount “portance of a healthy physique, 
the same «mount of study and even more 
might be se ured without the present sacrifice. 
Better vent .ation would be provided at home 
as well as «broad, by night as well as by day. 
Vacations, olidays, leisure hours would see 
the girl as vell as the boy giving her body a 
chance to c: teh up with her mind,—her chest 
an expansion correspondent to that of her 
brain,—herlungs as much freedom of range as 
her imagin!tion or her sensibility.” 


Oldest Book Store 
in Provo. 


Good Treatment and 
Reliable Goods. 


AN 
Brigham Young Academy 
STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES. 


Also Dealers in 


Glass, China and Silverware. 
WAGONS, BUGGIES AND FARM IMPLEMENTS, 
White 


Sewing Machines, Groceries and Notions, 


W. H. Gray & Co. 


59) 


coy 


Ie 


6.  SsSrUDENTS = 


REMEMBER THAT 


PYNE & MAIBEN’S 
DRUGS TOILET ARTICLES ==: 
“es PERFUMES, ‘FANCY GOODS, &&. 


THE eet roe IN THE CITY. 


SNORING CARTERS PRD MR NANPA 


PROVO, UTAH. 


Opposite Meeting House, 
AT THE 


Kanoy Kircuen 5° Oyster Bay 


WE HAVE 


Fresh ffjade (andies 


Every Day, and Serve 


OYSTERS IN ALL STYLES. 


T. C. BROWNELL, Proprietor. 


Farrer Bros. & Co. 


GARRY A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ MISSES AND GENTS’ SHOES, 


Dress Goods and: Trimmings. 


Material for Ladies’ Fancy Work at Lowest 
Possible Prices. 


o—*+—CALL AND SEE 
4th and J Streets, 4 


wt? 
PROVO. 
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I. A. Anderson expects to go to Harvard in 
the fall. 

The basement is to be fitted up during 
vacation. 

Prof. Nelson will spend the summer vacation 
in literary work. 

The Academy closes with more students than 
ever before. 

Four more teachers will be added to the 
faculty next year. 

Invite your friends to attend commencement 
week. A treat is in store, 

It is reported that our genial librarian will 
take Bro, Gowans’ place here. 


The Commercial College is to be fitted thor- 
oughly for practical Noole keeping and banking |" 
next year. 

We hope the fireman will be able to heat up 
room A next year without the aid of au ugly 
old stove. 

It is rumored that the Board is to be in- 
creased by the addition of some young men 
as members. 


Profs. Cluft and Brimhall will travel through 
Southern Utah and Arizona in the interest ‘of 
summer school work. 


It is probable that the railroads will give re- 
duced rates to those wishing to attend the com- 
mencement exercises. 


It is stated that L. E. Eggertson the as- 
sistant in the Commercial College will inhale 
the invigorating air of the farm during the 
summer. 


E. G. Gowans, assistant in mathematics, goes 
to Logan next year to take the chair of mathe- 
iooties in the B. Y. College, at a thousand | | 
dollars a year. 


We hear it rumored that Miss Irena Men- 
denhall is to become an assistant in the Pre- 
paratory school when the Academy resumes 
work next August. 


All those desiring a copy of the commence- 
ment annual of 1892, which is to be published 
by the students, may obtain one upon receipt 
of twenty-five cengs. Copies mailed to any 
address. 

We hear that K. 8. Hinckley, our jolly friend 
ot last year, is making arrangements to go to 
Ann Arbor for three or four years, in company 
with J. KE. Hickman, the efficient principal of 
the Millard Stake Academy. 


F. F. REED & BRO, 
“= DENTISTS-<<—— 


Have oe modern instruments for the practice of 
Operative »® Prosthetic Dentistry. 
ARTIFICIAL CROWNS AND BRIDGE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


tSpecial Rates to - ‘udents sand Teachers. 
ROOM NO. 10, - BANK Ri[LDING, - PROVO. 


(are GROGERY CO, 


HEADQUBRTERS FOR cones 
al) i jay 

oe ee" na 

ave - 


oe 
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Bee 
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ll] 
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P 


Se 


Call aad see US, 


and we will treat you right. 


- R. BOSHARD, -_ - MANAGER. 


ALFRED GARDINER. WILLIAM PROBERT, 


a & PROBE, 
% 


BAKERS AND 


fir 


: DION FECTIONERS 

tesa! sesh 
Lowest Prices to B. Y. A. Students. 

ts, Goops Drriverrp tro Anu Parts OF THE Crry, 


NO. 33 NORTH J ST., ~ PROVO, UTAH, 


HOWE & TAFT, 


Wholesale and Retai/ dealers in 
oe ece CO CEEELEIEIIEIELIE. * “$ 


43) GROGERIES, 


E 
® = LAA AS ADS VISL I DD PADLIALEA ZZ LE mY 


FISH, GAME AND PRt ODUCE 


Foreign and Domestic Fruits. 


No. 28 Centre St, - ~- Provo City, Utah. 


PROVO SHAMBLE, 


FOUR DOORS EAST OF POST OFFICE. 


TIM SCOTTORN, 
Beef. Mutton, Pork, Ugal.Sausaee, etc. 


Solicits the patronage of Students and 
Boarders of Sti dents at : special rates. 


Wholesale. and + Refail 


Re 


é<3PROVO'S BAKERS) Cyr & Ce: 
i 2 OSTERLOH. x: BARBERS “=. 


‘ SLEX LEDQUIST, NO. 6 CENTRE ST., PROVO. 
Boots amd Shoes, Sa 


G. A. CLUFF, 
WM FLEMING (4 Oe: 


Custom Work »° »® REPAIRING. 


CENTRE STREET, - PROVO, 


+ DIADXONDS, + 


, \winn * Gold and Gold Filled, Silver and Nickel Watches, 
PACIFIC. | Silverware, Fine Gold Spectacles and 
a 


Eye Glasses, Opera and Field 


4 Al LWAY. Glasses, Clocks, Jewelry. 
The Best, the Cheapest, the Most Substantial Article 


== [NDE MAREE, 


Shortest, Quiekest and Best 
@GO TOS 


LINE 10 ALL POINTS, Julius jensen s Laux, 


North, South, nh, East and West. ——dAND SEE FOR YOURSELVES. b>— 


Through Trains are made up at Salt Lake with Repairing Done ina First: Class Manner in all Its Branches. 


QUIPMENTSECOND TO NONE in the WEST Se OE ess 


Pyne & Maiben’s Drug Store, Main Street, Provo. 


4 Trains Leave Provo as. Follows : af : 
& Passenger train for Salt Lake at 7:35 a. m. and SC i Wi ra =e 
i 35 p- m. Pit CTU TTT iT] PIPETTE COT LETT Ll 
Passenger train for South at 9:10 a. m. and THE ONE PRIGE 
6:30 p.m. — . 
; Coe _ (CLOTHIER, HATTER AND FURNISHER. 
2 ! 
| CACHE VALLEY BRANCH, or LENS eS RoE RRS 
Take the 7:35 a. m. train out of Provo, arriving same day at 
Logan at 8 p. m. Ten per cent. Reduction for all Students. 


I For rates, time tables, maps, ete., call at UNION PACIFIC 
TICKET OFFIGE, PROVO. +The Hub @I Ls 


G. W. GRAIG, Baeet: 


" .S. MELLEN E. L. LOMAX, D. B. BURL 
5 Gen. Traffic Mer. Gen. P. & T. Agt. Gen. Agt., ‘ait Lake. 


F.W.C. HATHENBRUCK & CO, ~~ ==CO A — 


For the best cox Lin town go to the 


Provo umber, Manufacturing & Building 


PROMO CITY, UTAH. 


Iretail Dealers in 


| Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


COMPANY, 
Dry Goods, Notions, Etc. General Agents for Pleasant Valley Coal. 
ae Sr ae Frames for Ladies’ Work Made to Order on 
aking a Specialty of al Materials Nesded for Fancy Work Short Notice. 
as Taught i in the Academy. Dealers in SasH, Doors, Moutptines, Lumeer, Lara 


Pe cate eee and all kinds of Bur. DER’S "SuPPLizs. 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. ‘ G. S. TAYLOR, Sup’t 


S. S. JONES & GO., Provo, EAST C0- ah x OK 


Aim to pee the Students, and our goods are 
woes CENERAL MERCHANDISE, 


re to please you. Our 
Shoes and ce Goods a Specialty. 


Dress Goods, Clothing, Boots, Shoes & Pu mihigs 
ARE IMPORTED DIRECT. 


0 es A 3 
Ue 
CALE SOON AND CALL OFTEN. <M LERDERS of Low ; PRICES. a 
Ss. S. JONES & CO. 


Corner J and 7th Sts., = Provo, 


SPECIAL TO STUDENTS. | 
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- PETS at Wholesale to Students. 


.CGO-OP. _ CLOTHING DEPARTMENT, 
A. SINCLETON, Manager. — 


5 W. H U D. D ee ON ee ad 
o Graduate of the rr, Michigan, Sse TROY OY STEAM I A NDR, 


— DENTIST. —— 


SALT 7 ene ree. 


I call for and deliver all Bundles.—————* a 
ieee crs ss orders for Calls. 4 


Teeth without a Plate, Filling, Crown Work, Steadman’s 
Patent Dental Plate, and Pivoting Teeth, all 
Executed in the Latest Sty. 


-atisfacti -anteed . 
Operat ve Dentistry a -p ce Me Tee.h ae a be With oe Pain. Satisfaction Positively quaran Re 
sod hes! ! — mac o:, Ru be ee 


ut Rates to . udents and f ache 


ee Ge J. EVANS, Agent. 


SM OOT D RU G CG O. Of aD. CR. 6. i pee + knee GIT 
cnconronren, PHCENIX STUDIO, | 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


7t DRUGGISTS.# 
We carry a Full Line of ts CONKEI Nq . Se 
Toilet Artieles, Perfumery, Chem~ 


icals, Drugs, ete. THE + LEADING : PHOTOGRAPHER, 

z F ., Over i ’s Law Office. ‘ 

PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTIONS CAREFULLY COMPOUNDED, rye isos Puocioreghie House in the ety, “We eamry the most 
complete line of Views south of Salt Lake City. i 


Provo City, - he - - - Utah. Heademy Class Pictures ate out Specialy. 4 


PROVO, UTAH. 
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